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conference on Xuanzang '^14 (602?-664) and Silk Road Culture, 
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The Guiyuan Monastery was built during the Zhenguan reign (627- 
649) of the Tang dynasty to celebrate Xuanzang’s epochal return 
to Chang’an from his protracted pilgrimage to Central and South 
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Sanskrit-to-Chinese translations and commentaries of Buddhist 
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volume of scholarship delves into aspects of Xuanzang’s life, legacy, 
and impact that continues to affect us today. 
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Chinese State and Buddhist Historical 
Sources on Xuanzang: Historicity and 
the Da Cien Si Sanzang Fashi Zhuan 


JEFFREY KOTYK 
McMaster University 


Abstract: This paper explores the historicity of state and Buddhist 
accounts of the monk Xuanzang (602?-664), arguing that in 
the reconstruction of Xuanzang’s life and career we ought to utilize 
the former to help adjudicate the latter. It is specifically argued that 
the Da Ci’en si sanzang fashi zhuan {T no. 

2053), a biography of Xuanzang sometimes cited by modern schol¬ 
ars, was produced as Buddhist propaganda to advance the standing 
of certain monks under the reign of Wu Zetian (r. 690-705). 

It is further argued that the objectivity of the Buddhist account that 
describes Emperor Taizong (r. 626-649) embracing Buddhism 
in his twilight years under the influence of Xuanzang ought to be 
reconsidered. 


Keywords: Xuanzang, Historiography, Histories, Taizong, Yancong, 
Huili 


This article was originally published as Jeffrey Kotyk, ‘Chinese State and Bud¬ 
dhist Historical Sources on Xuanzang: Historicity and the Daci’en si sanzang 
fashi zhuan T’oung Pao 105 (2019): 513-44. This re¬ 

search was carried out while receiving the Robert H. N. Ho Family Foundation 
Postdoctoral Fellowship in Buddhist Studies (administered by the American 
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Introduction 


T his paper explores the value of utilizing state and secular sources 
alongside Buddhist accounts in the reconstruction of the life 
and career of the eminent Buddhist monk and translator Xuanzang 
(602?-664). I will argue that these non-Buddhist sources can 
and ought to be employed to help adjudicate the accounts we read in 
Buddhist sources. Utilizing these resources, this study takes a particu¬ 
lar interest in a part of Buddhist history that has uncritically painted 
a relationship between the emperor Taizong (r. 626-649) and 
Xuanzang based upon what I will argue is imaginative material found 
in the Da Cien si sanzangfashi zhuan {T no. 

2053; hereafter Cfen zhuan),^ a biography of Xuanzang purportedly 
produced by Huili W-tL (615-ca. 677) and thereafter expanded 
by Yancong (fl. 688). The title is translated as Biography of the 
Tripitaka Dharma Master of Great Cien Monastery. Accounts of 
Xuanzang and Taizong in other available sources from the medieval 
period, however, provide a different narrative, and one that in my 
estimation is closer to an objective ‘positivistic’ historical reality, as 
I will show.^ In particular, I will contrast the Cien zhuan with the 


Council of Learned Societies). I am grateful to James A. Benn and Jayarava Att- 
wood for providing feedback on drafts of this paper. 

* All Buddhist canonical texts are cited according to the index numbers and 
pagination in the following collections: Taisho shinshu daizokyo (abbreviated as 
T) zxvAXuzangjing (abbreviated as X). 

^ No history is entirely neutral in its composition. This extends to my own 
work presented in this study. I will primarily utilize a philological framework 
under the assumption that we can and ought to attempt to reconstruct a past 
reality as objectively as possible. There are, of course, alternative approaches to 
writing history. Carl R. Trueman notes that ‘one of the popular cliches of con¬ 
temporary culture is that all truth is relative. ... This relativism has manifested 
itself within the historical profession over recent decades in terms of a rising epis¬ 
temological skepticism, if not nihilism, that has tended in the most extreme cases 
to make all narratives simply projections of the present-day circumstances and 
opinions of the historian.’ See Trueman, Histories and Fallacies, 25. 





























biography of Xuanzang penned by Daoxuan Mm (596-667), whose 
work is arguably more reliable in terms of historicity. 

The present study specifically argues that the Cien zhuan rep¬ 
resents a form of Buddhist propaganda from the year 688—a time 
when Wu Zetian (624-705) was the de facto ruler of the 

Chinese court—produced by Yancong with the aim of advancing the 
status of the Yogdcdrabhumi and the Chinese monks associated with 
this text at court, while also rewriting some aspects of Emperor Tai- 
zong’s life in order to advance the contemporary rise of Buddhism. 

Despite the issues with this document, which we will explore at 
length below, the Ci’en zhuan has been used in the reconstruction of 
Xuanzang’s life in modern scholarship. Kuwayama ShOshin 
and Hakamaya Noriaki’s if chronology of Xuanzang’s career, 

and Liu Shufun’s study, for instance, all accept the Cfen 

zhuan as a valid source of objective historical knowledge about Xu¬ 
anzang in their writings. The latter understands this work to be the 
most important historical resource regarding the life of Xuanzang, 
and she bases many of her arguments concerning Xuanzang’s life on 
this document.^ 

Here we might recall John Kieschnick, who observes that ‘scholars 
have concentrated on winnowing out such fabulous elements in an 
attempt to uncover a factual core.’ He further notes that this process 
‘is crucial if we are to understand what a given monk really said and 
did at a particular place and time.’^ With respect to Xuanzang spe¬ 
cifically, Moro Shigeki suggests that his biographies ‘should be also 
criticized as narratives based on Xuanzang’s personalities imagined 
and/or idealized by the author(s) and editor(s).’^ This salient point 
highlights the need to remain constantly aware of the agendas of 
Xuanzang’s biographers or those who simply wrote about him to any 
extent—Buddhist or otherwise—which is a topic to which we shall 
pay close attention. 


^ Kuwayama and Hakamaya, Genjo-, Liu, ‘Xuanzang de zuihou shi nian,’ 4, 
11-13. 

* Kieschnick, The Eminent Monk, 1. 

^ Moro, ‘Biography as Narrarive’, 477. 





























The present study additionally argues that utilization of secular 
and state sources—i.e., dynastic histories and encyclopedic com¬ 
pendia—will furnish elements for use within a critical apparatus 
with which historians of Chinese Buddhism might better compare 
and contrast accounts of Buddhist monks. One would similarly not 
reconstruct the history of Christianity using Church sources alone, 
and likewise we scholars of Chinese Buddhism ought to read all 
available premodern materials when carrying out our excavation of 
Chinese Buddhist history. Of course, secular and state sources have 
their own prejudices and biases, but I will show that they can and 
ought to be used to help gauge the veracity of accounts of Xuanzang 
in Buddhist writings. 


The Primary Chinese Buddhist Sources on Xuanzang’s Life 

The Da TangXiyu ji {T no. 2087) is Xuanzang’s trav¬ 

elogue written upon his return to China at the request of Emperor 
Taizong in 646. This text is an account of Xuanzang’s journey to 
the ‘Western Regions’ [Xiyu i.e.. Central and Inner Asia, and 
India) and back between the years 627/629-645. The travelogue also 
provides details about the cultures, folklores, customs, and measure¬ 
ments of India and neighboring regions. The content of this work 
has some issues, such as its descriptions of places in India that Xu¬ 
anzang might not have actually ever visited himself, but nevertheless 
this document still aids us in judging the credibility of a later work 
often mined for biographical information about Xuanzang’s life, 
namely, the Cien zhuan.^ 

I would, however, suggest that the Cien zhuan ought not be 
utilized as a credible source of objectively historical knowledge about 
Xuanzang without careful comparisons to other sources. The preface 
to the work by the monk Yancong, who appears to be the actual 


Deeg, for example, suspects that Xuanzang might not have actually visited 
Mathura in India despite having written a description of it. See Deeg, ‘Has Xu¬ 
anzang Really Been in Mathura?’, 426-388. 





























author of the text as it presently exists, includes an inscription with 
the date of the fourth year of Chuigong (688). The preface ex¬ 
plains that the monk Huili of Weiguo Xi si (the ‘Western 

Temple Weiguo’) originally produced a biography {zhuan f#) of Xu- 
anzang in five fascicles, but the ‘author feared that some of the virtu¬ 
ous points might have been overlooked, and so he had it stored in an 
underground chamber’ Huili is then said to 

have ordered his disciples to fetch the manuscript from the chamber 
while on his deathbed, but it was ‘scattered in segments to various 
places. Sometime later, after several years of searching and purchas¬ 
ing, it was recently brought together again in its complete form’ M 

Yancong then explains that he used 
this recompiled text as a basis for his extended ten-fascicle version.* * 
There are comments attributed to Huili appended to the end 
of the text, in which he relates that Xuanzang ‘in the spring of the 
nineteenth year of the present reign of the Tang dynasty [645] on the 
twenty-fifth day, returned to Chang’an 0 

This mention of the present reign-era (i.e., Zhenguan ^ 
SS) would presumably indicate that Huili was writing between 645, 
when Xuanzang returned to China, and 649, when the emperor 
Taizong died. Yoshimura Makoto "n 1^1® makes this observation and 
interprets this date to be the approximate time when Huili produced 
his version of Xuanzang’s biography, suggesting that Huili produced 
his manuscript before 649.^° Did Huili actually produce a five-fasci¬ 
cle version sometime between 645-649? The first problem with this 
account of Huili’s activities is that the monastery Weiguo si existed 


' The suffix xi H (‘western’) can be explained by the fact that there were five 
temples called Taiyuan si in Tang China. There was also a sister temple with the 
same name, but referred to as ‘Eastern Weiguo Temple’ in Luoyang, 

between 4 February 688 until before 690. See Forte, ‘On the Origins of the Great 
Fuxian Monastery’, 68. 

* T no. 2053: 50.221a27-bl4. For an English translation, see Li, A Biography 

of the Tripitaka Master, 8-9. 

’ T no. 2053: 50.279al8-19. Li, A Biography of the Tripitaka Master, 343-44. 

“ Yoshimura, ‘Dai To Daijion-ji Sanzo Hoshi den’, 81. 





























with this specific name only between the years 687/88-690. Wang 
Pu’s (922-982) Tang huiyao compiled in 961, relates 

the following: 

Chongfu si—Linxiang Ward [i.e., Xiuxiang Ward —was 

originally the estate of Director Yang Gongren [d. 639]. On the 
second day of the ninth lunar month in the second year of Xianheng 
[October 10, 671], Taiyuan si was established using the estate of Em¬ 
press Wu’s maternal family. In the twelfth lunar month in the third 
year of Chuigong [January 9 to February 6, 688], it was renamed 
Weiguo si. On the sixth day of the fifth lunar month in the first year 
of Zaichu [April 20, 690], it was renamed Chongfu si. 

0 , 

The earliest mention of Xuanzang’s biography attributed to Huili 
and Yancong is in 730. Zhisheng la# (?-740-i-) in his Kaiyuan shi- 
jiao lu {T no. 2154) associates Huili with the Taiyuan si 

and not Weiguo si. Zhisheng relates that Huili ordained as a monk in 
629. He was later ordered by imperial decree to assist in translations 
at Ci’en si (the institution with which Xuanzang was affiliated), 
before becoming rector of Ximing si and later abbot of Tai- 


“ Tang huiyao, 48.846. Forte argues that this dating is incorrect, but ‘it is cer¬ 
tain that the monastery existed by July 3, 671 (Xianheng 2.5.22), because it is 
mentioned twice in a manuscript copied on that very day’. Forte points out that 
a different source, the Gangmu bieji SSUIJIB (not extant), gives the date of the 
name change as the second lunar month of the 3rd year of Chuigong (March 19 
to April 17, 687). A separate source, the non-extant Diwang niandai U 
B, gives February 19, 687. Forte concludes that February 19, 687 was the actual 
date of the renaming. Forte further notes that the monastery was called Chongfu 
si on December 23, 689 or January 9, 690. The point to take away from Forte’s 
discussion is that the monastery in question was called Weiguo si approximately 
between 687-690. See Forte, ‘The Chongfu Monastery’, 457-60. 





























yuan These monasteries were all located in the capital Chang’an. 
Also, Antonino Forte notes that the ‘last colophon in which he 
[Huili] is mentioned as chief of the Taiyuan Monastery is dated 
January 29, 677.’^^ FFuili’s latest date is 677, a time when he is still 
associated with Taiyuan si. This is still a decade before 687/88, when 
Taiyuan si was renamed to Weiguo si. 

According to Yancong’s preface, Yancong himself was asked to 
edit and expand FFuili’s manuscript, although there is no mention 
of whom specifically made this request. Zanning’s (920-1001) 
Song Gaoseng zhuan {T no. 2061) includes an account of 

Yancong that states it was Huili’s disciples who made this request to 
Yancong, rather than Huili himself. 

Even if we assume that Huili had lived until around 687/88 
when Taiyuan si was renamed Weiguo si, Yancong still states that the 
scattered pieces of Huili’s manuscript had only been fully collected 
after ‘several years of searching and purchasing’. The monastery’s 
renaming—and apparently Yancong’s work—date to circa 688. We 
are therefore left to wonder why Yancong would associate Huili with 
the contemporary name of the monastery in question. 

Another issue that arises is that court and Buddhist chroniclers 
in medieval China faithfully recorded dates of important events 
together with the deaths of eminent figures, hence the absence of 
dates in Yancong’s outline of Huili is suspicious. There are no con¬ 
temporary records of Huili’s biography of Xuanzang, which could be 
conveniently explained away by the traditional account that Huili hid 
his manuscript away before it ended up scattered in pieces, only to 
be restored ‘several years’ later. Yoshimura, however, argues that some 
structural features apparent in the text, such as a great many petitions 
to the emperor included in fascicles six to ten, are reflective of Yan¬ 
cong’s editing. If Yancong did, in fact, have access to a manuscript 
by Huili, then perhaps Zhisheng’s brief account is most plausible, in 


T no. 2154: 55.564b27-c3 and 624c24. 

Forte, ‘The Chongfu Monastery’, 457, note 12. 

Tno. 2053: 50.221b8-9 and Tno. 2061: 50.728c25-26. 
Yoshimura, ‘Dai To Daijion-jiSanzo Hoshi den , 84-85. 





























that he states Huili simply died before his work was completed, and 
Yancong finished itd'’ The story in the extant preface about Huili’s 
manuscript being hidden away and then painfully reconstructed 
remains suspect in my opinion. Liu Shufen, in contrast, accepts the 
traditional narrative about Huili’s manuscript and suggests that 
Huili did not dare show his biography to anyone because it recorded 
politically sensitive contemporary matters, but such a conclusion 
might have to be reconsidered if we cannot conclusively establish that 
Huili’s work was really incorporated into the Cien zhuan}^ 

In any case, the main problem with identifying material from 
Huili, I contend, is that we simply do not have adequate manuscript 
evidence, and we may only realistically speak of the extant recension, 
i.e., Yancong’s work from 688 (assuming, of course, this date is genu¬ 
ine). I will therefore only speak of Yancong’s work. 

What sort of material formed the foundation for Yancong’s work? 
It is clear that Yancong’s work adapts material from Xuanzang’s 
travelogue. For instance, with respect to the dietary customs of the 
monks of Kucha, Xuanzang states, ‘As they eat the three kinds of 
pure meat together with other foodstuffs, they are still stagnating 
in the stage of the gradual teaching’ Yancong, 

however, imagines from this brief comment that Xuanzang rejected 
an offering of meat from the king, which appears to constitute an 
attempt at emphasizing a Mahayana identity: 

On the following day, the king invited the Master to the palace and 

offered him various kinds of food, among which were the three kinds 


Tno. 2154: 55.564cl0-13. 

Liu, ‘Xuanzang de zuihou shinian’, 97. 

** T no. 2087: 51.870a26. See English translation by Li, The Great Tang Tty- 
nasty Record of the Western Regions, 17. The three types of pure meat (also san- 
zhong jingrou refer to three types of meat that a Buddhist monastic 

may consume without penalty. The monastic must not have seen, heard, or sus¬ 
pected that the meat was consumed for their benefit. If otherwise, the meat is 
said to be impure and must not be consumed by the monastic. This rule is stated 
in the Vinaya. See Sifen lii, T no. 1428, 22: 872bll-13. 





























of clean meat’. These the Master refused to take. The king was quite 
amazed by it, and so the Master said in explanation, ‘It is permissible 
to take meat in the gradual teaching of Buddhism, but I follow the 
Mahayana teaching, which prohibits the eating of meat.’ Thus, he 
took some other kind of food. 

mu, mm 

IB: ‘immmm, 

Xuanzang in his travelogue only reports a few details about the king 
of Kucha, but does not mention ever meeting him, let alone dining 
together. This and other examples demonstrate that the Ci’en zhuan 
is only loosely based upon true events. 

There exists an arguably more historical account of Xuanzang 
available from a Buddhist hand, which postdates Xuanzang’s trav¬ 
elogue by only a few years. This was written by Daoxuan sometime 
between 646-649. The earliest recensions of this text were preserved 
in Japan at the Kosho-ji and elsewhere. Separate manuscripts 

of Xuanzang’s biography by Daoxuan are from Kongo-ji and 

Nanatsudera Sait5 concludes that the Kong5-ji version is the 

oldest text.^” The K5sh5-ji manuscript was copied during the Heian 
period (784-1185). Fujiyoshi Masumi dates the original 

recension of Xuanzang’s biography in this manuscript to 648.^^ This 
recension was later updated by Daoxuan before 667, and then it was 
further revised in 669 by unknown persons following Daoxuan’s 
death.The latter recension became part of the standard edition of 


T no. 2053: 50.226cl3-16; Li,^ Biography of the Tripitaka Master, 39. 

The text from Kosho-ji is reproduced with critical annotations in Yoshimu- 
ra, ‘Kosho-ji-bon Zoku koso deri, 190-216. I have based my study of Daoxuan’s 
biography upon Yoshimura’s critical edition, given its clarity and accessibility. 
Although the Kongo-ji version is older, the Kosho-ji recension still dates to the 
lifetime of Daoxuan. There do not appear to be substantial differences between 
these two recensions. See table 3 in Saito, ‘Features of the Kongo-ji Version’, 87. 

Fujiyoshi, Dosen den no kenkyu, 200-01. 

Daoxuan died in 667, but reference is made to the reburial of Xuanzang’s 





























the Xu Gaoseng zhuan {T no. 2060), which was reproduced 

in the xylographic Korean (Goryeo) canon, and later twentieth-cen¬ 
tury typeset Taisho canon.^^ Daoxuan’s biography as recorded in the 
K5sh5-ji manuscript, as I will show below, is a far superior source of 
historical facts than Yancong’s work, in light of how the former gen¬ 
erally accords with state accounts, which we will discuss below. 


The Uncertain Origin of the Da Tang Gu Sanzang Xuanzang 
FashiXingzhuang 

There is another Buddhist work which we must discuss that is 
accepted by some modern scholars as an authentic account of Xuan¬ 
zang from shortly after his death in 664, titled Da Tang gu Sanzang 
Xuanzang Fashi xingzhuang {T no. 2052), 

purportedly produced by a certain Mingxiang whose identity 
is otherwise unattested anywhere else apart from this work, in which 
he is said to have been present at Xuanzang’s funeral.^^ Liu Shufen 
dates this text to sometime before 664, since it mentions Xuanzang’s 
funeral, although such a dating is highly problematic when we con¬ 
sider elements within this work and its first mention in the historical 
record.^^ First, the title of T no. 2052 is not cited in Chinese catalogs 
from any time period. Yoshimura assigns a date of 664 or thereafter, 
which is when Xuanzang died, hence the prefix gu (‘the late’) in 
the title of the text.^^ The closest title cited in Chinese works reads 
Tang Zang Fashi xingzhuan which is found in the 


remains in 669. See T no. 2060: 50.458b9; Chi, ‘Dosen no zenhansei’, 90. Yan- 
cong gives the precise date of this ceremony as the eighth day of the fourth 
lunar month in the second year of Zongzhang A0; T no. 2053: 

50.278b8-9). 

Yoshimura, ‘Genjo no nenji mondai ni tsuite’, 187. For Xuanzang’s biogra¬ 
phy in the Taisho edition, see T no. 2060: 50.446c8-458cl3. 

Tno. 2052: 50.220al. 

Liu, ‘Xuanzang de zuihou shinian’, 15. 

“ Yoshimura, ‘Genjo no nenji mondai ni tsuite’, 184. 
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Fayuan zhulin WMMM' {T no. 2122) produced in 668 by Daoshi M 
IS (d. 683), who was a contemporary of Xuanzang. This reference, 
however, is to Xuanzang’s travelogue.^^ 

The Taish5 editors consulted two manuscripts from the Heian 
period (from Kanchi-in and H5bodai-in when 

producing the typeset version of T. no. 2052. The absence of dates 
or any other details here indicate that the editors were estimating 
the date of the manuscripts at hand. The identity of the purported 
author of T no. 2052 is actually not derived from the title, but rather 
from the inscription at the bottom of the document.^® From the de¬ 
tails of the Japanese postscript we can ascertain that the original copy 
of T no. 2052 by Genb5 RM (1333-1398) was made in 1391, and 
then another copy was produced in 1687, followed by another copy 
being made in 1743.^^ The earliest date directly attested in T no. 2052 
is therefore 1391. It is still uncertain, however, from where Genbo 
acquired his copy. 

We can infer that Genb5 was not the author, since T no. 2052 is 
cited in earlier Japanese works with the abbreviated title Xuanzang 
xingzhuang (Jp. Genjo kojo ^^frlUv). The earliest citation of T no. 
2052 is in the Mishii kyoso sho {T no. 2441) by GhOyo 

fiS (fl. 1139-1143), in which an argument for the legitimacy of 
esoteric or Mikkyo lineages is made on the basis of this document. 


"" Compare Tno. 2122: 53.780a4-6 and Tno. 2087: 51.907b5-6. 

The first line reads as follows: ‘This chronicle was obtained on day ... of 
the eighth lunar month in the second year of Meitoku. Compiled by Mingxiang 
(etc., etc.)’ HUlS-T/fH 0 ’MlfTltt’IBSIfilss. Here HJTS-T could also 
correspond to a Chinese reign-era (the year 935), but this is from a Japanese 
hand, thus it would refer to the second year of Meitoku (1391). As noted earlier, 
Mingxiang is not a name attested anywhere else, but an alternate authorship 
will be proposed below. 

There is a date of the fourth year of‘Enkyo’ (®^), hino-td T on the sex¬ 
agenary cycle, but this is a scribal error for the fourth year of Jokyo (there 

was no ‘Enkyo’ era), which landed on a hino-td year (1687). The last date given is 
the third year of Kaho (1096), but again this is a scribal error, likely for the 
third year of Kanpo (1743). 





























which explains why it was hidden away before the time of Genbo: 

Scholars of the exoteric teachings have long since greatly doubted 
the heritage of Mantra, perhaps even saying that it was not taught 
by the Buddha, yet in the Account ofXuanzang, clearly there is the 
Long-Lived Brahmin, who was a disciple of Nagarjuna from whom 
Dharma Master Xuanzang learnt the Mulamadhyamakakdrikd 
and Catuhsataka etc. Now the exoteric teaching has Tripitaka Xu¬ 
anzang following the teachings of Nagabodhi Acarya, yet how is it 
that the scholars of the exoteric teachings make light of the Mantra 
transmitted by Nagabodhi?^® Thzt Account {ofXuanzang\ is cited to 
clarify this meaning. Having thus cited the text of the account and 
contemplated it, Tripitaka Xuanzang was also a disciple of Naga¬ 
bodhi Bodhisattva. 

The names of Nagarjuna SIS and Nagabodhi Slla are conflated 
here, but it seems that the former was meant. If T no. 2052 had been 
available during the formative years of Mikky5 (ninth and tenth 
centuries), we might imagine that someone would have noticed what 
Choyo is pointing out here. The K5sho-ji recension of Xuanzang’s 
biography does not actually mention this encounter.^ T no. 2052 


Read den 1® as ryu tl. 

Lno. 2441: 77.647cl2-c20. See Tno. 2052: 50.215c6-9. 

We see the following therein: He arrived in the country of Takka, its land 
located amongst flat rivers, being more than ten-thousand li in circumfer¬ 
ence. The two rivers divided into flows from which plants and trees flourished. 
He gradually moved onward to the southeast, passing through six countries, in 
which there were many ruins. SSttli, ffiTK 

S. See text reproduced in Yoshimura, ‘Kosho- 





























gives the following account of Xuanzang in Takka, which is what 
Choyo cites. T no. 2052 reads as follows: 

He then went onward to the eastern frontier of Takka. There 
was a great mango grove. Within the grove was a seven-hundred- 
year-old brahmin. Looking at his face, one could reckon him to be 
about thirty. He was learned in the Mulamadhyamakakdrikd and 
Catuhsataka, as well as the Vedas. He was said to be Nagarjuna’s 
disciple. The Dharma Master [Xuanzang] stayed one month to study 
scriptures and the Catuhsataka. Next, he went eastward to Clnabhu- 
kti. 


mumM. hkh 
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The Goryeo recension of Daoxuan’s biography of Xuanzang gives 
a similar account.^^ Hence, this account of Xuanzang studying 
under Nagarjuna’s aged disciple was not part of Daoxuan’s original 
biography as preserved in the K5sh5-ji recension, but it appears in T 
no. 2052 and thereafter in the Korean recension reproduced in the 
Taisho. 

Yoshimura accepts the veracity of these later sources and in his 
chronology of Xuanzang’s life places this purported period of study 
in the year 631.^’ However, the remarkable gap in years—at least four 
or five centuries—between this figure and Nagarjuna is not addressed 
anywhere. Mikkyo monks in Japan presumably would have noticed 
the purported connection between Xuanzang and Nagarjuna’s lin¬ 
eage had the relevant account been known in Japan during the ninth 


ji-bon Zoku koso den, 196. The rivers here refer to the Vipasa to the east and 
Indus to the west. See Xuanzang’s description in his travelogue: T no. 2087: 
51.888bl4-21. Li, The Great Tang Dynasty Record of the Western Regions, 97. 
Tno. 2052: 50.215c6-9. 

Tno. 2060: 50.449al6-26. 

Yoshimura, ‘Genjo no nenji mondai ni tsuite’, 201. 
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or tenth centuries. This point stands to cast suspicion on the dating 
of T no. 2052 to ca. 664. 

Another factor to consider in this respect is that the earliest ref¬ 
erence in Japan to T no. 2052 is found in the Toiki dendo mokuroku 
{T no. 2183), produced by the monk Eich5 
(1014-1096) of Kofuku-ji in 1094. We see the following two 

entries therein: 

Account of the Ci’en Tripitaka [Master]. One fascicle. (Compiled by 

Shi Yixiang) 

Encomium of the Ci’en Grandmaster Ji. One fascicle. (Produced by 

Emperor Wen of the Great Song) 

|g)36 

It is uncertain to which Song emperor the latter refers, since the 
character wen PC was used in all of their posthumous names, but 
this biography of the monk Ji would have been composed sometime 
between the start of the Song in 960 and 1094, when Eicho produced 
his bibliography. Although the earlier text by Yixiang is not stated to 
be from the Song, Eich5 grouped these two works together, which 
possibly indicates that they were brought to Japan together between 
960-1094 (the former is not found in any earlier Japanese or Chinese 
catalog), and kept together in the repository that Eicho surveyed. We 
might therefore speculate that the former work was also produced 
during the early Song or perhaps somewhat earlier, finally, it is 
important to note that the author of T no. 2052 could have been, it 
seems, a certain Shi Yixiang (or possibly Shi Mingxiang 

#), and not Mingxiang (note the latter character). 

Historians have generally relied upon the biographical literature 
produced by Daoxuan, Yancong, and Yixiang/Mingxia when recon¬ 
structing the life of Xuanzang, but there are additional sources that 
we might consult for the purposes of crosschecking primary sources. 
One such set of underappreciated sources in the present context to 
which we can refer are state sources produced by court historians. 


3“^ Yno. 2183: 55.1163bl7-18. 





























State Accounts of Xuanzang 


The state accounts of Xuanzang serve as a means to compare 
the aforementioned Buddhist accounts against another set from 
non-Buddhist authors. I argue that these state accounts assist the 
modern historian in inferring which details from Buddhist sources 
are suspect or—more importantly—ought to be considered plausible 
in our reconstruction of Xuanzang’s life. 

We need to be aware, however, that court historians, like 
Buddhists, had their own agendas when producing histories. For 
instance, the Xin Tang shu DflS#, a revised dynastic history of the 
Tang produced by Ouyang Xiu (1007-1072) and Song Qi ^ 

(998-1061) in 1060, omits all of the biographies of monks that 
Liu Xu SlJHfJ (887-946) had included in fascicle 191 of the Jiu Tang 
shu WlS#, compiled in 945. The omission of biographies of monks 
by Ouyang Xiu and Song Qi was likely the result of anti-Buddhist 
sentiments on the part of these two men and their wider literati 
community. Song Qi, for instance, severely criticizes Buddhism in 
his other writings. Although some non-Buddhist authors indeed 
had their prejudices toward Buddhism, this was likely to result in 
omission of information, rather than any glorification of past monks. 
Apart from the work of Song Qi, the non-Buddhist sources at hand 
generally appear to describe Buddhist persons in an unsympathetic 
and ordinary—if not neutral—manner. Little ink, in any case, was 
spent on Buddhist figures compared to the emperors and statesmen 
that received the primary attention of court authors, yet even these 
small accounts dealing with Buddhist figures are invaluable as refer¬ 
ences with which we can crosscheck accounts written by Buddhists. 

The most important state source in this regard is the Jiu Tang shu, 
which provides a brief overview of Xuanzang’s life, which noticeably 
differs from Yancong’s biography in several significant details. The 
first example concerns Xuanzang’s departure and return to China: 


See the third juan of Song Jingwen gong biji (SKQS), 862: 

547a8-b4. For extensive details on the writing of history during the Chinese me¬ 
dieval period, see Twitchett, Writing of Official History. 





























The monk Xuanzang was of the Chen family, being a man of Yanshi 
in Luozhou. During the later years of the Daye reign era [605-616] 
he renounced the home life to become a monk, and then extensively 
read scriptures and treatises. He thought that translators had made 
many errors, hence he would travel to the Western Regions to exten¬ 
sively search for alternate versions to consult. Early in the Zhenguan 
reign era [627-649], accompanying merchants he ventured to the 
Western regions. Xuanzang could always explain and resolve difficul¬ 
ties in debate wherever he was, owing to him being outstanding in 
terms of breadth of learning. Foreigners [i.e., non-Chinese people] 
far and wide all respected him. He was present in the Western 
Regions for seventeen years, where he travelled through more than 
a hundred states, allegedly always understanding the languages of 
those countries. He also collected [information on] their geogra¬ 
phies, folk customs, and what their lands possessed, compiling the 
Account of the Western Regions in twelve fascicles. In the nineteenth 
year of Zhenguan [645], he returned to the capital. Taizong [r. 
626-649] met him and was greatly delighted. They spoke together. 
As a result of this, [Taizong] ordered that the 657 Sanskrit texts that 
had been brought be translated at Hongfu si. 

M. & 
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Liu Xu and the earlier team responsible for compiling the history, 
despite postdating Yancong by close to three centuries, were in priv¬ 
ileged position to Yancong with respect to writing history, since they 
had access to court records from the Tang state.We might therefore 


Jiu Tang shu 191.5108. The remark about Xuanzang’s remarkable linguis¬ 
tic abilities was likely overstated. 

Twitchett, WritingofOjfcialHistory, . 





























imagine that this account was directly extracted from or based upon 
court records. 

Another relevant state source is Wang Qinruo (962-1025) 

and Yang Yi’s (974-1020) Cefu yuangui completed 

in 1013, which provides the following outline of Xuanzang’s accom¬ 
plishments: 

Xuanzang returned from India with over six-hundred Sanskrit 
texts. Taizong was amazed by this and ordered learned sramanas to 
translate them with him. Providing comments on the holy teachings 
of the Tripitaka, Taizong produced a preface for the treatises. The 
crown prince again explained their virtues by writing an account of 
the holy to expand on their meaning. 

n 

This preface of Taizong refers to the Da Tang sanzang shengjiao xu 
The latter item refers to a preface penned by the 
crown prince, who would later become Emperor Gaozong Stu (r. 
649-683). Daoxuan preserved both of these documents in his Guang 
Hongmingji a compilation of political and other assorted 

documents related to Buddhism, produced in 664."^^ Daoxuan in his 
biography also mentions that Xuanzang’s request for a preface and 
the responses he received.^^ 

Li Fang’s ^0^ (925-996) Taiping yulan produced be¬ 

tween 977-983, cites a text titled Gaoseng zhuan SMf# of the Tang, 
which could only refer to Daoxuan’s work, although he seems to 
have also consulted the memorial inscription of Xuanzang. Li Fang 
gives the following account: 


Cefu yuangui, SKQS 903: 51.43b2-5. Read chu th as xu 
« Tno. 2103: 52.258a27-cl6 & 259all-bl7. 

See Kosho-ji manuscript in Yoshimura, ‘Kosho-ji-bon Zoku koso den, 212. 





























The Biographies of Eminent Monks from the Tang dynasty states 
that Tripitaka Dharma Master Xuanzang was from Chenliu, 
being of the Chen family. Early in the Zhenguan period, leaving 
the capital, he vowed to travel to the Western countries to visit the 
holy sites. After six years he arrived in the city of Magadha. For 
around twelve years, he visited sages. He fully mastered and probed 
the depths of the texts from the Naga Court and the mysteries of 
Vulture’s Peak.'^^ He also travelled to the cave in which Mahakas'yapa 
had convened an assembly, and the tree under which a thousand 
sages attained the Way [i.e., the Bodhi Tree], sincerely prostrating 
himself, burning incense, and scattering flowers."^^ Great feasts were 
organized. Thus, the masses of the five realms of India and the 
eighteen kings offered [to Xuanzang] felts, and cast unto him 
pearls, which amassed like a mountain. They all called the 
Dharma Master ‘Mahayana[-deva]’. Upon returning to the 
east, Taizong commanded him to stay at the Hongfu temple, 
whereupon he summoned twenty virtuous monks, such as 
Lingrun, to [assist in] translating Sanskrit. 

mmmm, imm 
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‘Dragon Court’ {longting fllS) is in reference to the ‘Dragon Palace’ {long- 
gong flEf), i.e., the Naga Palace, which refers to the location from which Nagar- 
juna retrieved the Mahayana teachings. Although Xuanzang records legends 
about palaces of ndgas in his travelogue, the term here is simply an allusion to 
Mahayana scriptures. 

** Read zao M (‘create’) as you M (‘travel’). Read xu S (‘mound’) as ku S 
(‘cave’). Xuanzang’s travelogue and Yancong’s narrative both describe this cave. 
The latter appears to have adapted text directly from the former. See T no. 2087: 
51.922bl4-18 and Tno. 2053: 50.238a7-ll. 

Taipingyulan,SKQS%d^\ 655.5b8-16. 





























This account glorifies Xuanzang in a manner atypical of the other 
state sources. The middle of this outline appears to be adapted— 
albeit with some modification of the original text—from Xuanzang’s 
memorial inscription, which extols Xuanzang in the same manner 
as Yangcong’s biography of him.^'’ According to the colophon of 
the inscription, the authors of the inscription were Liu Ke 
(fl. eighth century) and the monk Jianchu According to the 
preface, the monk Lingjian produced the inscription itself at 
Xuanzang’s pagoda. The date given at the end of the inscription is 
from the fourth year of Kaicheng (839), hence it postdates Xu¬ 
anzang’s death by nearly two centuries, at a time when a legendary 
image of Xuanzang detached from the earlier historical figure was 
already well-established.'^^For instance, the memorial inscription 
states that ‘the Dharma Master’s name flowed throughout the five 
realms of India. Men of the three disciplines looked up to him like 
the sky, hence the Mahayana teachers called the Dharma Master 
*Maha-deva [‘Great Deva’], while the Hlnayana teachers called him 
*Moksa-deva [‘Liberation Deva’]’ ffll.^$n 

No known Indian 

source, however, ever mentions Xuanzang, hence we ought to resist 


^ Xuanzang’s memorial inscription is tided Da Tang Sanzang Dabianjue 
Fashi taming SeeXno. 1651: 88.375al8-377b8. The 

original stone tablet is extant. For photographic reproduction, see ‘http://coe21. 
zinbun.kyoto-u.ac.jp/djvuchar?4E8E,95D0,7B49. This inscription differs from 
the stele inscription produced by Emperor Gaozong at Ci’en si in lunar month 
four of 656: ‘He graced Anfu men, where he watched the formal welcome of the 
monks and Xuanzang. He ordered the construction and inscription of a stele for 
Ci’en si. The procession was carried out with Indian rituals. There were a great 
many following it’fflSISPWfiiAlliai, 

SffeSlS./lK Tang shu 4.75. This event is also recorded in the Taiping yulan, 
SKQS898: 589.441a7-ll. 

Xno. 1651: 88.377b8. 

X no. 1651: 88:375c24-376a2. Li Fang, or the source he cited, appears to 
have misread mobe a phonetic transliteration of Sanskrit mahd as meaning 
dacheng the Chinese semantic translation of Mahayana. 






























reading these descriptions as representing any historical reality from 
Xuanzang’s own time, although it is indeed conceivable that he was 
at least known and respected amongst Buddhist circles in India when 
he lived there, especially in light of his fluency in Sanskrit and status 
as a resident Chinese monk. 

The inscription mentions that Xuanzang’s activities were record¬ 
ed in the national history (guoshi HlJl) and the Cfen zhuan, the latter 
referring to Yancong’s biography, and thus indicating it was consid¬ 
ered a credible source of history by Buddhists by this time. Neverthe¬ 
less, Xuanzang’s own travelogue and Daoxuan’s biography of him 
paint Xuanzang as a considerably humbler figure than what we read 
here, a point that illustrates how fictionalized tales of his life—which 
appear to have been written solely by Buddhists—became inseparable 
from more objective historical accounts, a process that seems to have 
commenced around the time of Yancong’s work in 688. 


Daoxuan’s Account in Relation to State Sources 

If the aforementioned memorial inscription and Yancong’s account 
are generally unreliable as objective historical accounts, then what 
of Daoxuan’s account, which was also produced as a Buddhist 
document? Daoxuan’s account is generally in accord with most of 
the state accounts and moreover, in my estimation, reads as realistic 
and plausible, a point best explained by the fact it was written while 
Xuanzang was still alive, which would have prevented excessive glori¬ 
fication. 

With respect to some specific parallels with state sources, Daox¬ 
uan’s biography, for example, gives the following account of Xuan¬ 
zang’s exit from China: 

At the age of twenty-nine, he had become upstanding and indepen¬ 
dent. He presented a memorial to the court, but a bureaucrat would 
not permit him transit, so he stayed in the capital, widely familiariz¬ 
ing himself with foreign lands, and extensively studying scripts and 
languages. Walking or sitting, he sought instruction, spending days 
in exchanges. He sat on the edge of his seat facing west, waiting to 




























hear of a chance. In the third year of Zhenguan [629], there was a 
harvest shortage due to frost. An imperial decree was issued instruct¬ 
ing clerics and laypeople to disperse to the four directions in search 
of bounty. Owing to these fortunate circumstances, Xuanzang ven¬ 
tured to Guzang, before gradually going to Dunhuang. The route 
was by sky and guard posts [i.e., it was an unmarked route]. With dry 
rations on his person and pity for his own shadow, he looked forth 
into the expanse, only seeing flat desert devoid of human tracks. He 
left his fate to uncertainty and moved ahead, entrusting himself to 
karma as he wandered about. He [eventually] arrived at the border 
of Gaochang. At first, Xuanzang was in Liangzhou, lecturing on 
sutras and treatises. Ghinese and foreigner alike, noble and common, 
gathered around and held him in esteem. Merchants were passing 
through and came to hear of [Xuanzang’s interest in] the foreign 
regions. 

mmmm , iiimhh, shiim. 
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Based on the above account, it appears that Xuanzang attempted 
to petition the throne for permission, and presumably funding, to 
travel west, but a bureaucrat simply did not permit his paperwork to 
be processed, hence the monk resigned himself to remaining in the 
capital, where he could study Sanskrit and other languages until such 
time he could venture westward. Crop failure resulted in the state 
granting monks such as himself permission to travel freely—presum¬ 
ably with minimal paperwork—which was an opportunity that Xu¬ 
anzang seized. He travelled to the region of modern Gansu province, 
where he appears to have stayed for a time. Although not explicitly 


Chinese text adapted from Yoshimura, ‘Kosho-ji-bon Zoku koso den , 192. 
English translation mine. 
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Stated, I would infer that the passing merchants ferried him across the 
desert in a typical caravan. The Jiu Tang shu, cited above, explicitly 
states that Xuanzang headed West accompanying merchants. 

Yancong’s narrative, in contrast, relates that Xuanzang made the 
journey alone across the desert with an old horse, only surviving 
due to miracles. It is far more realistic to suggest Xuanzang accom¬ 
panied a merchant caravan to Gaochang and then onward to Agni. 
Although Xuanzang was already a learned monk at the time he left 
China, there is no record of him possessing sufficient knowledge of 
desert navigation. Yancong was also unaware, it seems, that crossing a 
desert (especially with a horse and not a camel) would have required 
substantial amounts of water and provisions. 

Yancong also tells of Xuanzang having to dodge arrows at watch- 
towers at the frontier.^® The other accounts, however, indicate that 
Xuanzang did not surreptitiously exit China. He would have presum¬ 
ably had to file some paperwork when crossing the border posts with 
his companions, as was standard procedure, but clearly this was not 
an issue in the end, since he arrived in Gaochang, where he received 
material support. 

Yancong’s Ci’en zhuan, I argue, constitutes a fiction based upon 
a true story, whereas Daoxuan’s biography can be treated as a far 
more credible source of positivistic historical facts. The former does, 
nevertheless, tell us how a Buddhist author in the late seventh-cen¬ 
tury imagined Xuanzang’s journey. Buddhists in China presumably 
would have appreciated a story about one of their own countrymen 
standing as a celebrated equal among Indian Buddhist scholars. The 
memorial inscription for Xuanzang similarly glorifies the monk, 
making him larger in legend than he ever probably was in real life. 

Xuanzang’s life story is not limited to a single person, since it also 
relates an account of his relationship to Emperor Taizong. Scholars 
of Buddhist Studies have often accepted the Buddhist account of 
their relationship. Dorothy Wong, for instance, states: ‘To the merits 
of Xuanzang’s piety and dauntless efforts must be added the personal 
charisma by which he gained the attention and admiration of Emper- 


Tno. 2053: 50.224al-4. 
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or Taizong.’^^ The nature of this relationship, however, must also be 
subjected to critical evaluation, in light of the above discussion. 


Xuanzang and Taizong 

Yancong wrote that in 649, Taizong arrived at the Cuiwei Palace W- 
accompanied by Xuanzang. The subsequent narrative paints 
Taizong as especially sympathetic toward Buddhist doctrine during 
his final days: 


After his arrival, the Emperor, besides attending to state affairs, 
only discussed metaphysics and the Way with the Master. He asked 
him about the law of causation and retribution, as well as about the 
holy traces left by former sages in the Western Region. The Master 
answered all the questions with quotations from scriptures, which 
the Emperor accepted with deep faith; he often pushed up his sleeves 
and remarked with a sigh, ‘We met the teacher too late, so that we did 
not perform Buddhist affairs more extensively.’ 

©EM, 
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In light of the above discussion concerning the credibility of Yan- 
cong’s work as a source of historical facts, it would be unwise to 
assume this account reflects any actual change of heart on the part 
of Taizong. Medieval Chinese court historians, in fact, never used 
this account in constructing the life of Taizong, yet some modern 
historians of Buddhism have done just this. Tansen Sen, for instance, 
accepts Yancong’s biography as a valid source of historical knowledge, 
arguing that ‘the emperor’s interaction with Xuanzang kindled his 


Wong, ‘The Making of a Saint’, 44. 

T no. 2053, 50: 260a8-ll. For English translation, see Li, A Biography of 
the Tripitaka Master, 221. 





























interest in Buddhist activities.’” Sen cites Stanley Weinstein, who 
writes that ‘T’ai-tsung [Taizong] is reported to have expressed regret 
that his preoccupation with politics and military affairs had deprived 
him of the chance to study the doctrines of Buddhism in any detail. 
Performing a volte-face, he now proclaimed Buddhism to be superior 
to both Confucianism and Taoism as well as to the other schools of 
Chinese philosophy.This is in reference to Yancong’s biography, in 
which Taizong is said to have read Xuanzang’s translation of the Yo- 
gdcdrabhumi fllftDlliliilillra (T no. 1579)—a key work of the Yogacara 
corpus—and proclaimed that Confucianism, Daoism and the Nine 
Schools of Chinese thought ‘are merely a small pond in contrast with 
the great sea. It is ridiculous that the world should say that the three 
religions are equal in value’ 

Some historians have correctly questioned this purported rela¬ 
tionship between Xuanzang and Taizong. Howard Wechsler, for 
example, expressed doubt about Taizong having developed Buddhist 
convictions during his final days. Wechsler explains as follows: 

T’ai-tsung is said to have regretted not having met Hsiian-tsang 
[Xuanzang] earlier so that he could have encouraged the spread of 
Buddhism. Whether he ever made such a statement is doubtful; if he 
did it must have been a death-bed conversion, totally at variance with 
his life-long hostility towards the Buddhist church and Buddhist 
doctrine.” 

Did Xuanzang and Taizong interact? If so, what sort of relationship 
existed between them? To answer this question, we can again turn to 
the work of Daoxuan. Daoxuan records that after crossing the Con- 
gling range, Xuanzang sent a messenger ahead to the Chinese 
state. An imperial decree was returned, ordering a meeting between 


Sen, Buddhism, Diplomacy, and Trade, 47. 

Weinstein, Buddhism under the T’ang, 25. 

T no. 2053: 50.256a9-ll; \a,A Biography of the Tripitaka Master, 194. 
” Wechsler,‘T’ai-tsung’, 219. 





























the emperor and Xuanzang. The elephant carrying the texts and 
images that Xuanzang had brought back from India died, and so 
Xuanzang was forced to request assistance. The local king of Khotan 
MIS was ordered to assist Xuanzang, who was then able to cross the 
desert with camels and horses, the expenses of which were covered by 
the Chinese court. 

There is nothing here that would indicate Xuanzang was espe¬ 
cially concerned about the response he might receive from the court. 
Yancong records a memorial purportedly sent by Xuanzang to the 
court, in which it is said: ‘Thus in the fourth month of the third year 
of Zhenguan [April 29 to May 27, 629], I ventured to act against the 
law and the regulations, and I set out privately for India’ 

The same memorial text is reproduced 
in the Quan Tang wen ^1^^ (fasc. 906), produced in 1814 by Dong 
Hao Mbp.” As outlined above, Xuanzang left Chang’an following a 
regional food shortage, and thereafter was able to secure passage to 
Gaochang in the company of merchants, so we are left to wonder 
whether Xuanzang actually wrote this line. As an item of evidence 
that would suggest, in fact, Xuanzang did not write this line, we can 
look to a compilation of Xuanzang’s memorials that were preserved 
in Japan as an individual text, which according to the Taish5 editors 
was Tang Chinese in origin {T no. 2119).^° This document contains 


See text reproduced in Yoshimura, ‘Kosho-ji-bon Zoku koso den , 209. 

T no. 2053: 50.251cl8-19. Li, A Biography of the Tripitaka Master, 168. 
One possible issue here is that Xuanzang preferred to use the term Yindu ERlS 
when referring to India, rather than Tianzhu since the former was closer to 
the proper pronunciation according to him. Xuanzang himself stresses this point 
in his travelogue. In the opening lines of his travelogue, in which he praises the 
emperor, Xuanzang employs Tianzhu once—and this is the only time he does 
so in this work apart from the other instance in which he advocates the alterna¬ 
tive term—but this is clearly done to produce prose that rhymes (M fl XHd, H 
Xuanzang otherwise exclusively used the term Yindu. See T no. 2087: 
51.875bl6-17 and 869al4-15. 

Quan Tang wen 906.9448a6-b3. 

Si shamen Xuanzang shangbiao ji T no. 2119. The 
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some memorials that we also find in Yancong’s text, but there is no 
line therein corresponding to Dong Hao ap¬ 

pears to have extracted his collection of memorials from Yancong’s 
work or some intermediary materials, whereas T no. 2119 appears to 
be the original collection memorials written by Xuanzang. 

Moving on, Daoxuan’s account records that Xuanzang arrived 
in Chang’an during the first lunar month of the nineteenth year of 
Zhenguan (February 2 to March 2, 645), where a large number of 
onlookers prevented him from proceeding into the city. One can 
imagine that Xuanzang, who at the time was an otherwise unknown 
monk, returning with a sizeable baggage train from the Western Re¬ 
gions, would have attracted much attention from locals in the capital 
and particularly from pious Buddhists who would have wanted to 
worship the numerous images and scriptures. 

At this time. Emperor Taizong was in Luoyang. Xuanzang 
deposited his texts and statues in Hongfu si and proceeded onward 
to Luoyang, where he met Taizong and spoke with him at length. 
Taizong invited (or ordered) Xuanzang to accompany him on his 
military expedition against Goguryeo, but Xuanzang adamantly 
refused. Taizong relented and provided what was necessary for Xu¬ 
anzang to commence his translation work, including a staff of laymen 
and monks to assist his work. Xuanzang also produced his travelogue 
shortly thereafter with the assistance of his disciple Bianji MM (d. 
649). Xuanzang also requested of Taizong the preface discussed 
earlier. Xuanzang was asked to translate the Daode jing into 

Sanskrit, although this was wrought with many challenges, given the 
linguistic and cultural differences between Chinese and Sanskrit. 

In light of the above, we ought to be hesitant in accepting any nar¬ 
rative that would paint Taizong as being especially favorable toward 


Taisho editors consulted two manuscripts: one from the Tang period and a copy 
from the Nara period stored at Chion-in in Kyoto. Another title given 

is Da Tang Sanzang Xuanzang fashi biaoqi yi juan fflSiS 

The Toiki dendo mokuroku lists z Biaoqi ji yi juan (T2183: 

55.1163b22) alongside other texts related to Xuanzang, but provides no further 
details. 





























Buddhism, or even toward Xuanzang. Wong claims that the ‘person¬ 
al bond he eventually developed with Taizong was instrumental to 
his project’s success’.'’^ It is easy to speculate about Taizong’s personal 
motivation—assuming he even had one—in funding Xuanzang’s 
translation project. It might have simply been politically expedient, 
especially when he was engaging in an expansionist military project 
to the east against a state that posed no threat to China. It also would 
have been in Buddhist interests to depict a personal bond between 
Xuanzang and Taizong, and it is only Yancong’s biography of Xuan¬ 
zang that depicts such an endearing relationship, whereas neither the 
state sources nor Daoxuan’s work present their relationship in such a 
manner. 

The preface that Taizong wrote and his funding of Xuanzang’s 
project might lead one to think that, in fact, Taizong held or even¬ 
tually came to possess a strong interest in Buddhism, but even if this 
were so, his purported comments in Yancong’s narrative seem far 
too extreme, especially given the fact that no other source confirms 
his sudden profound appreciation for Buddhadharma after reading 
the Yogdcdrabhumi. I think it is more realistic to suggest that Taizong 
simply saw the political expediency of sponsoring Buddhist projects, 
especially given that his family’s dynasty had only been established 
within living memory after the Sui. 

So why would Yancong write such a story about Taizong into his 
narrative? To figure this out, we have to look at the time when he 
produced his work. 


Yancong in 688: A Connection to Wu Zetian? 

Why would Yancong produce such a lengthy fantastical narrative 
about Xuanzang’s life? The date of 688 and the aforementioned as¬ 
sociation with Weiguo si are significant in this respect, since not only 
was Wu Zetian the de facto autocrat ruling over the Chinese court at 
this time, but Weiguo si was also connected to her regime. This con- 
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nection between the biography and Wu Zetian’s regime was already 
noticed by Forte, who explained this connection as follows: 

Yancong’s preface is dated to 20 April 688 (Chuigong 4.3.15). The 
publication of the work took place, then, in a time of great Buddhist 
expansion, with a Buddhist mingtang under construction and a 
huge octagonal pagoda at its center being completed by 23 January 
689 (Chuigong 4.12.27), less than nine months after the publication 
of the biography. It is evident that if Xuanzang were not considered 
extremely important by Wu Zhao’s Buddhist supporters at that time, 
his biography would not have been published.® 

Chinese Monks affiliated with Yogacara were important among the 
ideologues of Wu Zetian.'^^ This point offers a clue as to why Xuan- 
zang’s biography specifically was effectively rewritten despite the 
earlier publication of both his travelogue and Daoxuan’s biography of 
him. This connection to Yogacara also helps to explain why, according 
to Yancong, Taizong was purportedly intrigued by the Yogdcdrabhumi 
enough to proclaim that Buddhadharma was superior to Confucian¬ 
ism, Daoism, and the Nine Schools of traditional Chinese thought. 
Yancong even writes that Xuanzang was initially driven to travel 
westward in search of the Yogdcdrabhumi.^'" Yancong, it seems, had 
an interest in promoting this text specifically, rather than other trans¬ 
lations by Xuanzang, such as the Cheng weishi lun h^Ulfpillra {T no. 
1585; Vijhaptimdtratdsiddhi-sdstra), which likely indicates that he 
was attempting to promote the interests of those with expertise in the 
Yogdcdrabhumi. Kieschnick suggests that Buddhist biographical liter¬ 
ature in medieval China was directed toward an elite audience, which 


® Forte, Political Propaganda and Ideology, 169. 

“ Forte, Political Propaganda and Ideology, 168. 

“ T no. 2053: 50.222c4-6. Li, A Biography of the Tripitaka Master, 18. 
Modern scholars, such as Yoshimura, repeat this and state Xuanzang travelled to 
India in order to acquire this text specifically, although this emphasis on his inter¬ 
est in the Yogdcdrabhumi seems to stem from Yancong’s account alone. Yoshimu¬ 
ra, ‘Genjo no Daijo-kan to sandenborin-setsu’, 57. 





























was especially so in the case of Daoxuan.® In the case of Yancong—a 
contemporary of Daoxuan—he was likely writing with Wu Zetian in 
mind, if not under her direction or one of her subordinates, apparent¬ 
ly in order to promote the interests of a group of monks. 

We might indeed speculate that Yancong’s biography was 
produced as a form of soft propaganda with the intention to ease 
China’s transition from a pro-Daoist court under the Li family to 
a pro-Buddhist court under Wu Zetian and her Buddhist allies. 
For instance, it is highly unlikely that the Tang court under normal 
circumstances would have allowed Buddhists to reconfigure the his¬ 
tory of Taizong’s later years to make him appear uncharacteristically 
sympathetic to Buddhism, yet this rewriting of history could have 
only occurred under Wu Zetian. Taizong’s purported relationship 
with Xuanzang and interest in Buddhism during his final years 
conceivably would have bolstered the status of the Yogacara lineage 
that emerged from Xuanzang’s time, which around the year 688 was 
active in court politics.^^ 

The aforementioned connection between Weiguo si and Yancong 
also points directly to influence by Wu Zetian or her close support¬ 
ers, since this is also the same location and period (687-690) in 
which the Huayan patriarch Fazang (643-712) was resident, 
and where he produced his commentary on the bodhisattva pre- 
cepts.*^^ This commentary, the Fanwangjingpusa jieben shu 

{T no. 1813), is anomalous in that it offers a moral dispen¬ 
sation to possessing weapons ‘if it is to defend the Buddhadharma or 
placate sentient beings’ That Fazang would 


Kieschnick, The Eminent Monk,! 

“ There were competing lineages within Faxiang / Yogacara affiliat¬ 
ed groups in Chang’an. Xuanzang’s disciple Ji S (632-682), otherwise known 
as Kuiji US, favored the work of the Indian teacher Dharmapala, whereas the 
Korean monk Wonch’uk lHil[l (613-696) sought to make available the opinions 
of other Indian authors. Chinese and Japanese Buddhists histories subsequently 
painted the latter as unorthodox. Jorgensen, ‘Representing Wonch’uk,’ 74-78. 

Yoshizu, Kegon ichijo shiso no kenkyii, 597; T no. 1813: 40.602a25. 

Tno. 1813: 40.639b5-6. 
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condone violence in this manner during the years in question likely 
reflects an anticipation of civil unrest and loyalist retaliation that 
would accompany the imminent founding of a new dynasty. Weiguo 
si, it seems, was a major monastery in which Buddhist material favor¬ 
able to a rising Wu Zetian was in production before 690. Yancong’s 
biography of Xuanzang, I contend, was one of these works. This 
argument is only strengthened by the fact that Fazang relied upon the 
interpretation of bodhisattva ethics in the Yogdcdrabhumi, which, in 
fact, expressly condones violence and even homicide if carried out to 
save beings from ending up in hell due to their own transgressions.^^ 
The promotion of the Yogdcdrabhumi evidently served the interests 
of the samgha and the state under Wu Zetian. 

If, as I have proposed, Yancong’s biography was indeed produced 
under the influence of Wu Zetian’s regime, this likely explains why 
court historians of later times did not consult it even after the Tang. 
Medieval Chinese historians, such as Liu Xu and others, would have 
noticed the considerable discrepancies between the works of Yancong 
and Daoxuan, as well as the former in relation to the official historical 
documents from the Tang court. 


Further Implications: Xuanzang and the Heart Sutra 

The implications of the present study can be extended into modern 
discussions on the origins of the Heart Siitra. In 1992, Jan Nattier 
proposed that this sutra was produced in Chinese before being trans¬ 
lated into Sanskrit, rather than a Sanskrit text having been translated 
into Chinese.^” The latter explanation is still generally held to be the 
case among Japanese scholars, such as K5sei who rejects 


The relationship between Fazang and the Yogdcdrabhumi has been dis¬ 
cussed in Kotyk, ‘Can Monks Practice Astrology’, 513-15. 

Nattier, ‘The Heart Sutra’, 153-223. The Kaiyuan Shijiao lu lists among 
Xuanzang’s work the Boreboluomiduo xin jing \Prajndpdramitd-hrdaya\ in one 
fascicle that was translated in year 23 of Zhenguan 

(649) at Cuiwei gong at Zhongnan shan ^Slil, with the monk Zhiren 
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Nattier’s theory. The Ci’en zhuan mentions the Heart Sutra in two 
places, a point that has been brought up to support specific argu¬ 
ments in this discussion.^^ The first mention of the Heart Sutra reads 
as follows: 

Now the Master had only his lonely shadow travelling with him, and 
all he could do was repeat the name of AvalokitesVara Bodhisattva 
and recite the Prajndpdramitd-hrdaya Sutra. Formerly, when the 
Master was in the region of Shu, he once saw a sick man suffering 
from a foul skin ulcer and dressed in rags. With a feeling of pity, he 
took the man to his monastery and gave him money to purchase 
clothes and food. Being ashamed of himself, the sick man taught the 
Master this sutra, which he often recited. 


If we treat Yancong’s biography as fictional, as I have proposed, then 
it would be unreasonable to suggest Xuanzang actually learned the 
Heart Sutra from this mysterious figure. Part of Nattier’s argument 
rests on this account. For instance, she states that ‘it is noteworthy 
that Hsiian-tsang’s [Xuanzang’s] biography speaks not of his trans¬ 
lation of the text, but of his being given the text by a sick man he 
befriended.’ She then remarks that this ‘account provides concrete 
evidence, then, both of Hsiian-tsang’s love for the text and his trans¬ 
port of its content (at least in oral form) to India.’ She also theorizes 
that ‘the story of Hsiian-tsang’s receipt of the text becomes ever more 
detailed in the course of its transmission, acquiring evidently hagiog- 
raphic elements along the way.’^^ She refers to the following line in 


as scribe. The issue in present scholarship, however, is whether the Chinese 
text in question was ever a translation. 

Ishii, ‘Hannya shingyo wo meguru shomondai’, 492-99. 

T no. 2053: 50.224b 7-10. Li, A Biography of the Tripitaka Master, 26. 
Nattier, ‘The Heart Sutra’, 174, 180, 209 fn. 43. 
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the Zhenyuan xinding shijiao mulu produced by 

the monk Yuanzhao HIM in 800: 

This sutra was translated by Kumarajiva [344-413], called the Sutra 
of the Great Luminous Dhdrani. A divine man bestowed it upon 
Dharma Master Xuanzang when he was headed to the West. While 
crossing the desert and encountering perils, he would recite it with 
utmost sincerity, and thereby he remained free from disasters and 
obstacles. The words of this Great DharanI are not false. Later he ob¬ 
tained the Sanskrit text and translated it without any variation [from 
the original meaning]. 

mm. mmm, mmz^, 

iM. 

Kumarajiva in reality never translated this sutra, since it is first 
attested in China during the seventh century. We need to recognize 
that Yancong’s biography of Xuanzang is already full of stories of 
miracles and other fantastical elements. The biography in question 
was already a fantastical hagiography from the beginning, hence it 
is unnecessary to speak of the story in question ‘acquiring evidently 
hagiographic elements along the way.’ 

The second mention of the Heart Sutra in Yancong’s biography 
is found in a memorial by Xuanzang, in which he offers a copy of 
this text in gold letters to the imperial family when 

a prince had reached one month following birth.This memorial is 
also reproduced in fasc. 906 of the Quan Tang wen collection. The 
event is also described in the memorial inscription to Xuanzang.^^ We 
also see it in the compilation of Xuanzang’s memorials preserved in 


"" Tno. 2157: 55.893cll-15. 

T no. 2053: 50.272bl2. Li, A Biography of the Tripitaka Master, 305. Li 
translates this as ‘Prajndpdramitd Sutra\ but the Chinese is c\e.zx\y Bore xin jing 
(i.e., xLe. Heart Sutra). 

Xno. 1651: 88.376c8. 





























Japan, a point that could indicate that this early witness to the Heart 
Sutra is authentic/^ Yancong’s narrative places it on the fifth day in 
the twelfth lunar month of the first year of Xianqing MM. (26 De¬ 
cember 656). We might speculate that, if in fact Xuanzang produced 
the Heart Sutra, it might have originally been in a format such as 
this—inked in gold letters and presented to the imperial family as a 
nominal sutra ijing W) —even though it was not a translation, as sev¬ 
eral modern scholars have already argued. It is unlikely that anyone 
would have objected to the text’s production while labelling it apoc¬ 
ryphal if it had been produced by Xuanzang himself and then given 
as a gift to the imperial family. 

To sum up this section, I argue that Xuanzang did not receive 
the Heart Sutra from a mysterious figure before leaving for India. 
However, it does appear that he possessed this work (or produced it 
in Chinese) at some point only after returning from India. He fur¬ 
thermore utilized it in formal circumstances, a point that hints at the 
early prominence of the Heart Sutra even during Xuanzang’s own 
later years. 


Conclusion 

This study has attempted to demonstrate the value of utilizing a 
diverse range of texts, especially those from non-Buddhist sources, in 
verifying the veracity of accounts of Xuanzang with a focus on the 
Cfen zhuan, arguing that its historicity is highly suspect in many 
respects. 

We primarily focused on the biographies of Xuanzang written by 
Daoxuan and Yancong. The original recension of Daoxuan’s biogra¬ 
phy, which was preserved in Japan, appears to be a more authentic 
and realistic account of Xuanzang’s early life and the first several 
years following his return to China, especially when we compare 
it to the secular sources we surveyed. For instance, Daoxuan’s work 
and the account of Xuanzang in the Jiu Tang shu both indicate 


Tno. 2119: 52.825al6-17. 





























that Xuanzang left China through normal procedures, rather than 
surreptitiously. Yancong’s biography, the Cien zhuan, in contrast, 
has Xuanzang riding an exhausted horse through the desert alone 
and dodging arrows at the Chinese frontier. This text was produced 
in 688 under the influence of Wu Zetian’s rising regime. It is evident 
that it constitutes an adaptation of the life story of Xuanzang, and 
one that could only have been produced under her reign. I would 
suggest that this biography, which has at times been uncritically 
mined for historical facts about Xuanzang by some modern schol¬ 
ars, ought to be treated as a narrative or imaginative reconstruction 
based upon true events. Although the Cten zhuan incorporates some 
of Xuanzang’s memorials, which appear to be authentic (not all of 
them, however, can be confidently established as such), at the same 
time there are numerous fantastical elements that cannot be treated 
as objective historical realities. 

As to Yancong’s motivations, he possessed a clear interest in 
promoting the Yogdcdrabhumi, and did not shy away from putting 
words into the mouth of the late emperor Taizong (again, this could 
have only been done under Wu Zetian). His story was essentially 
produced as a form of Buddhist propaganda promoting the interests 
of his own community, specifically those clerics who possessed ex¬ 
pertise in the Yogdcdrabhumi. Modern scholars ought to reconsider 
the extent to which Xuanzang was invested in this particular text, 
especially in light of the other large works he translated. 

I would not, however, argue that Yancong’s biography of Xuan¬ 
zang must be entirely dismissed because of its fictional elements, 
since it was clearly based upon a true story. Nevertheless, even the less 
fantastical components in the narrative, which are tempting for the 
modern historian to excavate, ought to be subject to critical scrutiny. 
Taking the agreeable parts while ignoring all the miracle stories is an 
unwise approach toward a primary source. We should recall a com¬ 
ment by Kieschnick, who cautions that ‘attempts to strip stories of 
legendary materials meet with only limited success.’^* 

Xuanzang and Taizong indeed interacted with one another, and 
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the latter provided state funding for the translation of Sanskrit texts 
into Chinese, but any suggestion that Xuanzang provided pastoral 
care to the emperor, or that the emperor had a positive change of 
heart toward Buddhism during his twilight years, are untenable in 
my estimation. Historians of Taizong, such as Wechsler, are wise to 
cast suspicion upon Buddhist works that would portray a religious 
conversion by an emperor that is otherwise unattested in state and 
secular documents. Buddhist sources from the Tang era, apart from 
the Cien zhuan and those citing it, also do not attest to any such 
deep interest in Buddhism on the part of Taizong. He might have 
written a preface, but that does not mean he also wholeheartedly 
endorsed the Yogdcdrabhumi as the pinnacle of philosophy. 

The implications of this study are finally extended to the con¬ 
temporary discussion regarding the origins of the Heart Sutra, spe¬ 
cifically the two references to the text in the Cfen zhuan. In light of 
the many fantastical elements in this narrative, we ought to dismiss 
the story that Xuanzang received the text from an ill man before 
travelling to India. This means that Xuanzang did not have access to 
this text before travelling to India. The second reference in the Cfen 
zhuan is included within a letter addressed to Gaozong, in which 
Xuanzang offers a copy of the Heart Sutra written in gold ink. This 
later letter is also included in the collection of memorials of Xuan¬ 
zang preserved in Japan, which likely indicates that it is authentic. 
If this is true, then Xuanzang clearly felt this text was important, 
a point that highlights its early significance, even during the life of 
Xuanzang. 
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